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ABSTRACT 

Work values of faculty members in small liberal arts 
colleges that belonged to the Council of Independent Colleges were 
investigated. Questionnaires were sent to 719 faculty members and 353 
usable responses were received: 215 from church-related colleges and 
138 from independent colleges. Super's Work Values Inventory was used 
to measure 15 work values, including creativity, management, 
achievement, surroundings, supervisory relations, independence, and 
economic return. Data were also gathered on faculty demographic 
variables. Data were analyzed with the Statistical Analysis System. 
Teaching disciplines were grouped as hard-soft, life-nonlif e, and 
pure-applied according to Biglan's Model. Mutually exclusive 
categories were also used to provide eight disciplinary categories. 
Significant differences were found between the work value mean scores 
of faculty when they were categorized according to type of 
institution, teaching discipline, age, years at the institution, and 
sex. Findings include: a work value that permits one to live the kind 
of life desired and to be the type of person desired received the 
highest mean score, followed by altruism and independence; and the 
work values of management and esthetics received the lowest mean 
scores. Thirty-four references are cited. (SW) 
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MOE^K VAIUES OF EACUEIY MEMBEE8S IN SEIECTED SMALL 
LIBESAL ARTS COLLEGES: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 



ABSTRACT 



Super's (1970) Work Values Inventory was administered to 353 faculty 
ittQDbers at sslected small liberal arts colleges, Ihe colleges were classified 
as church-related and ina^)endent and the faculty was categorized according to 
teaching discipline, the age of the faculty member, years as a faculty inember, 
years at the institution, and sex, Ihe irportanoe of various work attributes 
was scored by the respondents, and laean work value scores were analyzed using 
the Analysis of Variance to determine if differences between the groi5>s ware 
significantly different. 

Statistically significant differences were found between the work value 
Bean scores of faculty members \*en they were categorized according to type of 
institution, teaching discipline, age, years at the institution, and sex. 



EACR3R0UND FOR IHE STODY 

Ihe morale and satisfacticai of faculty laernbers in higher education is of 
increasing oonoem in the acadonic ocranunity. In visits to thirty-ei^t 
caitpuses across tl-ie nation, Bowen and Shuster (1986) found that faculty morale 
varied considerably. While morale on twelve of the cairpuses was rated as 
good, it was rated as fair to very poor at twenty-five of the schools. Iheir 
assessmsnt was that, overall, "faculty were frustrated and dispirited" 
(p. 146). 

Many factors have contributed to the decline in faculty satisfaction. 
Decreased enrollment and the resulting ti^tening of budgets have eroded the 
traditional "coraraunity of s^iholars." Also, increased egaiitarianism in hi^er 
education has resulted in many students being enrolled in college althou^ 
they are less prepared for acaderm.c life. Ihey are lacking in basic skills 
for written and oral coaranunications (Ladd, 1979) . For the faculty meinber 
vdiose primary job is teaching xandergraduates, this often leads to a decrease 
in a major sourx^e of satisfaction: students with intellectual curiosity 
(Freedman and Associates, 1979) . Ihis could partially e>?)laiti the results of 
a recent stucfy that found tiiat the largest share of dissatisfied faculty are 
in liberal arts colleges (Change , 1985b, p. 33) . Because of this, it is 
expropriate to examine the oonpOTents of job satisfaction. 

Tliis Tpecper will specifically examine the relative inportance assigned to 
various work values by faculty meao±)ers in selected small liberal arts 
colleges. Rxwledge about the work value orientations of faculty will assist 
administrators in their efforts to provide reward systems and an environment 
that increase the likelihood of fulfilled values for faculty vMch, in turn, 
can lead to increased jcb satisfaction. In addition, if it is found that 



facxaty meinber work values do differ along the diinensions suggested, increased 
flexibility and variation in reward systems and faculty developonent programs 
.would seem to be e^ropriate. 

Job Satisfacticxi and Work Values 

Locke (1976, p. 8) defined jcb satisfaction as "resulting frcm the 
pero^ion that one's jcb fulfills or allows the fulfillment of cage's 
ini»rtant job values, providing and to the degree that those values are 
congruent with one's needs." Value attainment has r^)eatedly been shown to be 
associated with job satisfaction (Blood, 1969; Butler, 1983; locke, 1976; 
-Vrom, 1964; Wanous and lawler, 1972). Before a manager or college 
administrator can provide the environment that offers the greatest 
c^?)ortunities for faculty value fulfilLnnent, he or she must first know vtot 
the various faculty roensbers value. In discussing the iitplications of the 
EJ?)ectancy Iheory of motivation, Hitt, Middlemist and Mathis (1986, p. 328) 
stated that "managers must investigate the desirability of the rewards given 
for performance. Ihe rewards must be based on vdiat eitplpyees value, not vdiat 
the managers value." It follows then that what faculty members value in work 
is det:ermined by a basic value system. 

Sv?)er (1970, p. 4) has defined work values as those "values vMch are 
extrinsic to as well as those which are intrinsic in work; the satisfaction 
vAiich men and woraen seek in work and the satisfactions vdiich may be the 
conccndtant or outcomes of work." 

Work values are a person's attitudes toward work in general, rather than 
his feelings about a specific job (Wbllack, et al,1971). Zytowski (1970) 
stqpported this characteristic of work values ^en he stated that "within one 



or a few work values, the individual has the orientation to e)q)lore many 
specific occupations" (p. 176) • An individual's work value of altruism, for 
..exanple, can be recilized on a college cairpus or in a fire d^>artment, 

The literature sijjports the discriminating capabilities of work values* 
Henrichs (1972, p. 563) found that new cSiemistry HiDs vAio initially took 
industricil jobs "differed significantly in profession-oriented values from 
chemists v*io entered and remained in academic positions." In addition, 
different work values orientations have been found to exist between 
occipational groips. Si?)er»s Work Values Inventory (1968) has been found to 
discriminate between occcpational groups (Normile, 1967; Reichel, Neumann, and 
Pizam, 1981; Carruthers, 1968) . In studying work values among faculty members 
in three Southern Baptist colleges in Kentucky, Dicken (1984) found 
significant differences between faculty \\Aien they were segmented according to 
academic rank, teaching area, faculty age, sex, and academic degree. 

Diversity Among Institutions 

Faculty in the small liberal arts college ccme from a variety of 
backgrounds and often spend the majority of their time teaching both in their 
own field and beyond. It is often difficult for them to specialize and to do 
research in one discipline. Without this specialization, they typiccilly lade 
the network offered by the discipline. While the differences between the 
university and small college faculty are fairly evident, the many different 
types of small colleges would suggest a diversity of faculty at these 
instit:utions. Ihere are elite liberal arts colleges and those vAiich have 
meager academic standards; seme are predominantly si^jported by a particular 
church and others are not; and some are pure liberal arts vAiile others have 



oortpratdsed the liberal arts cxax3^ because of the necessity for more 
vocationally oriented programs (Clark, 1985) . 

!Ihere are also differences within the categories. Pace (1975) classified 
Protestant colleges according to their degree of connection to the Cliurch; 
th^ range from those with only historical links to those that are presently 
associated with evangelical, fundaooftentalist, and interdenominational Christian 
churches. He fourd that there were "striking differences between the 
different groips of Protestant colleges" (p, 82) • Ihe evangelical and 
fundaitental groups were found to have cairpuses characterized by politeness, 
consideration, and a feeling of gioiqp oohesiveness, Facu3,ty at these 
institutions generally view their teaching as a ministry (Holmes, 1975) , and 
faculty meaiiber influence in organizational decisions is not as great as it is 
at the public university and nondenominational institution (Kenen and Kenen, 
1978) • The colleges that maintained only historical links with the Protestant 
religion were found to be lite other liberal arts colleges of the same size, 

Ihese different types of institutions have faculty with differing needs 
and goals, and this would suggest a diversity of work value orientations. 
Research has shown that work values can be affected by the job e5q)erience 
(Ilnrichs, 1972; Wfeiss, 1978), and that individuals tend to join organizations 
that will provide those things \ihich th&/ value; therefore one would expect 
work values of faculty to vary fixm one type of institution to another. This 
stucfy will investigate the difference between church-related college faculty 
and ind^)ei>dent college facully in the iitportance attadied to various work 
valines. 
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Dif ferenoes Among Faculty 

deork (1985, p. 238) stated that, "Uie value systems of the faculty 
particularly cluster around the individual disciplines and hence at one level 
of analysis there are as inany valiie ^steros as there are departments." Biglan 
(1973) set about to groip academic disciplines according to a variety of 
dinensions and found that thirty-five academic areas could be categorized 
using three dimensicais. Ihe first distinguishes those disciplines vMch have 
a paradigm frcw those which do not. Ohis diinension distinguishes hard 
sciences, engineering, and agriculture from social science, education, and 
humanities. Ihe diinension can be labeled Hard-Soft. !iie second dimension can 
be labeled Pure-i^lied and reflects the way scholars viev; the academic area 
according to its application to practical problems. Ihe third diinension is 
xabeled "concern with life systems" and distinguishes biological and socieil 
areas (life) from those that deal with inanimate objects (Nonlife) . 

Three studies utilizing the Biglan Model are or particular relevance to 
this study. Eiscai (1976) and Winkler (1982) used the model to examine faculty 
job satisfacticxi and Gtoelch, lovrich and WiDce (1984) used the model to study 
sources of stress in academe. In these cases the model proved to be a 
framework for distiiy.juishing academic areas. 

Creswell and Bean (1981) concluded that the model can be generalized to 
research and doctoral degree granting institutions but stated that the model 
"should be studied in types of instituticais such as the fcur-year state 
colleges or the two-year caitpuses" (p. 87) . 

Review of the literature does not indicate that the model has been used 
to stu^ small colleges exc^rt: for Biglan's initial stucfy, but because of the 
r^)eated success of the model, this study used the Biglan dimensions as a 
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classification inethod to test for significant differences in work value 
orientations aroorig disciplines. 

Differences in Age and Tenure 

Ihe age of the faculty meaiiDer would seem to be a personstL factor that 
affects work vadikes orientation and job satisfaction* Ihere are a variety of 
findings that suggest a positive 3?elationship between ocaitentment and age, 
* particularly for the life-long scholar* Baldwin and Bladd^um (1981) found 
that older professors identify saore with their roles as teachers and as 
megtfcers of particular instituticxis, Diis is contrasted to the younger faouty 
who tend to view thanselves as disciplinary scholars* 

Taylor and Thoipson (1976) investigated the work values of young workers 
and found that younger workers valued self-ejq^ression throu^ work to a 
greater extent than did older workers. Uiey particularly valued the 
opportunity to learn and the chances to make responsible decisions. The more 
educated workers, regardless of age, rJhowed a strong sense of pride ancl valued 
both intrinsic (job based) and e>ctrinsic (economic) rewards (Steers, 1984) . 
Fihkelstein (1984) noted that over the course of an academic career, faculty 
tend to turn more to instituticxial and professional service and somewhat away 
from teadhing and research. He offered tlie su^estion that there is possibly 
a decline in intellectual curiosity. 

Ihese studies would suggest that the faculty members in different age 
gnxps would differ in the inportance assigned to various work values. Ihis 
study examined those differences and in additicxi, examined "years as a faculty 
roatber«» and "years as a faculty menber at the present institution" for sources 
of variance in ijiportance assigned to work values. 
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Dif ferencses Betv^een Sexes 



Bus stidy 2lLso ocnpared the r^xk value orientations of male and f eanaale 
faculty inessbers. Wcmer. are assuming an ever increasing role in hic^er 
education. Altbou^ wocen hold only 19.4% of the tenured positicais at four- 
year colleges (Bowen and Shuster, 1986) / the nuniDer of feroales enrolled in 
doctoral programs has increased, and as nore enter hi^ier education, college 
administrators will need to be more concerned about the needs and aspirations 
of the feanale faculty ineaiber. Research has shewn that differtences in work 
attitudes of inen and wanen vary. For exairple, Gonez-Mejia (1983) found 
dif f erexwes in work attitudes between the sexes in grtxps of managers and 
professionals at the low tenure level but not in hic^ tenure gfroiros. 

MBIHODOIiDGY 

Ihis study examined fifteen different work values. Seme findings were 
descriptive and ea^loratory in nature while ethers dealt with specific 
hypotheses. Ihe hypotheses were stated as null hypotheses. 

Hypothesis Nuntoer One; 

There is no significant difference in work value orientations 
between faculty in church-related liberal arts colleges and those in 
ind€?)endent liberal arts colleges. 

Hypothesis Nuntoer Twot 

Ihere is no significant difference between faculty work value 
orientatiCTis in different teaching disciplines at liberal arts colleges. 
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H ypc3thesis Ntmber Three; 

Ihere is no significant difference between faculty work value 
orientations age is used as the independent variable. 

Hypothesis Nunfcer Four; 

Ihere is ito significant difference between faculty work value 
orientations vdien "nuitijer of years as a faculty member" is used as: 
the independent variable. 

H ypothesis Nunto .' gr Five: 

Ihere is no significant difference between faculiy work value 
orientations vSien sex of the faculty meniber is used as the 
independent variable. 

Ihe Sairple 

The subjects selected for this study are faculty menibers fron colleges 
that are inenibers of the Council of Independent Oolieges. This groqp of 
colleges vfas selected becau';e of the current concern shewn by the Council for 
faculty satisfaction ana norale in its member colleges and because these 
s<±KX>ls are rea:esentative of the small fair year colleges in the United 
States. These schools differ in a variety of ways, and for this study, tiie 
church-related will be cocrpared with the non-church related. For the purpose 
of this study, the ncsv-church related colleges will be referred to as 
"independent." Early in the study, it became ajjparent that it would ^ 
difficult to classify the small college aaaorately as a church-rtslated 
college or as an independent. Seme of those which were classified as an 
ind^Jendent in Peterson's Annual Guide to Undergraduate Study (1985) actually 
had chapel and other things normally associated with a church-related school. 
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One school \*iich the Council of Ind^)endent Colleges classified as independent 
was actually related to a church that, becaiose of organizational structure, 
did not have control of the school. i^rQ)d2rately nine^-five percent of the 
staxtents at tiiis institution are xneani)ers of the related church. Seme of those 
classified as church-related actually had few of the characteristics normally 
associated with a churxSv-related college. 

In an atteaqpt to classify rapre accurately the colleges in order to test 
the hypothesis, it was decided to send a questicsTnaire to a saitple of Academic 
Deans of Council of Inaependent College iieinbers. Peterson's Annual Guide to 
Urderoraduate Study was initially used to classic the schools and to 
determine the nuittoer of facully and students. Schools with fifty or more 
faculty mearibers were selected to ensure an adequate sample size fron each 
school, ^here were 153 church-related colleges and 20 ind^)endent colleges 
after this selection. Ohe 20 ind^)endent colleges and 20 randomly selected 
church-related colleges were selected. Ihe questionnaire was constructed by 
referring to "Die Marks of a Christian College" (Ringenberg, 1979) and Church- 
Sponsored Higher Education in the iMted States (I^ttillo and MacKenzie, 
1966) . Ohirty-two Deans re^xaxted, and after the results were tabulated, two 
faculty meambers who teach at a church-related college were asked to select 
ei^t schools that, in their cpinicxi, could be tmguestionably classified as 
church-raLated or as independent. Four colleges wers selected from each 
group, i^culiy meatibers' names were obtained from the most recent college 
catalog, and surveys were sent to all faculty itieniDers at each school. A 
second mailing was sent four weeks after the first to those v*io had not 
responded. Questionnaires were mailed to 719 faculty members and 360 
re^»nded resulting in a 50% return rate. Of that number, 353 questionnaires 
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were xasable: 215 froro diurch-related colleges and 138 fron ind^)endent 
cjoUeges. Of these, 240 of the faculty roeiriDers were male and 113 were fertale. 

After the cxupleted questionnaires were edited to determine their 
useability, the responses were entered into the oonputer by using 
predesignated cxxJing for the degaogr^iiic secticai and by entering the 
re^xandent's rating for each value directly fron the instrument* 

Surv^ Insstrument 

The survey consisted of three parts: an introductory letter, a 
demographic section, and a survey that asked the respondents to rate the 
inportanoe of various aspects of work. 

Siper's Work Values Inventory was used to determine faculty work values. 
N&cnann and Neumann (1983, p. 43) stated that "This inventory is still the 
best available instrument for stacking work values." !Ihe instrument has 
easily understood directions and a vocabulary level that is sinple but not 
offensive to executives or prof^sional men and women. The survey measures 
fifteen different work values: Creativity, Management, Achievement, 
Surroundings, Supervisory Relations, Way of life. Security, Associates, 
Esthetics, Prestige, Ind^)endenoe, Variety, Economic Return, Altruism, and 
IntellectuFd Stimulation (see Table I for definitions) . Ihere are three 
questions for each value for a total of forty-five. Each question is answered 
by marking a scale from 1 (xmiicportant) to 5 (very iiiportant) . Fifteen scales 
are constructed by adding the score on each set of three questions so that a 
value will have a score of 3 to 15. 

Ihe demogrsqphics secticxi of the questionnaire gathered data regaiTling 
years as a faculty member, years at the present instit:ution, rank, teaching 
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discipline, age, degree held, and sex. 

The questicrmire was pretested with f acailty itenibers at a snail church- 
related college to check for clarity of instnictions and to build the 
necessary cxxoputer instructions. 

Analysis 

Ohe Statistical Analysis Systan (SAS) was vised to analyze the data. 
Responses were entered and grouped into the fifteen values. Mean scores were 
oaiputed for each work value for the various grcfups, and caie-way analyses of 
variance were conducted lasing FROG GIM. Each work valiae, one at a time, was 
examined as the d^jendent variable. Ohe General Linear Model (GIM) procedure 
was \ased to perform the analysis because of its ability to deal with groips 
consisting of xmequal nuntoer of stibjects. Tukey's procedure (linton and 
Gallo, 1975) was used to make a pairwise corparison of means v*ien there were 
more than two independent variables. 

Teaching disciplines were grocped as Bard-Soft, Life-Nonlife, and 
Pure-i^lied according to Biglan's Model (1973b) . Ir addition, mutually 
exclusive categories were used to provide ei^t disciplinaay categories: 
Hard-^fonlife-Pure (HNP) ; Hard-Life-Pure (HLP) ; Hard-^Jonlife-i^lied (HHA) ; 
Hard-Iife-i^lied (HIA) ; Soft-NtaiLife-Pure (SNP) ; Soft-Life-Pi«:e (SIP) ; 
Soft-Nbnlife-Applied (SNA) ; and Soft-Life-i^lied (SIA) . Ihe disciplines were 
assigned to the Biglan categories according to the procedure used by Creswell, 
Seagren, and lienry (1979) . There are teadiing disciplines on this list that 
are not e^licable for the collages in this stucfy tut are included to help 
identi:^ the various categories. In addition to their classification, this 
sbJdy added Bible and English to the Soft-Nonlife-Pure category and added 

J5 
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Sociology to the Soft-Life-Pure category (T&ble II) . 
Fixxiings 

The findings of the stucfy are presented in Tables III-VI. Bie work 
valiies orientaticHi for all colleges oonbined are presented first, and then the 
findings lased to test each hypothesis are presented. Since the stucty is 
partially e3q)loratory in nature, the last section discusses findings that go 
beycffd the :^)ecific hypotheses. 

The mean scores for all respondents are r^rted in Table III. Way of 
Life, a valxje associated with work that penaits caie to live the kind of life 
ht. or she chooses and to be the type of person he or siie wishes to be, 
received the hi^est mean score. This was followed by Altruism and 
Ind^)erK3enoe. Bie two work values of Management and Esthetics received the 
lowest mean scores. 

Hbe mean scores of work values of faculty in chiirdh-related colleges and 
those in ind^)endent colleges (Table III) indicate that there are significant 
differences between the two groipB for the work values of Management, 
Sipervisory Relations, Associates, IrxJependence, and Altruism. 

The church-related faculty value Associates significantly more than those 
at the ind^p^ent colleges. Bie two grcjps differ significantly on the 
iaioportance of the work value Ind^)endenoe (p= 0.0055) . Those at the 
independent colleges value it Hore than tlKse at the diurch-related colleges, 
m addition, the ind^)endent college faculty value the work value of 
Management less than those at the ciiurch-related college (8.09 vs 8.70, p= 
0.0100) . Ohe work value of Mtruism received the hi^est score for church- 
related facullY work values and had a p value of 0.0130 in the GIM procedure. 
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The iiiBan scares for the work values by disciplines classified according 
to the biglan Ifodel are also presented in Table III. Biose faculty itertibers 
who teach in disciplines vjhich have clearly delii>eated paradigms (Hard) were 
ooniared with those \it)o teach in disciplines \iAiere the paradigm is less 
clearly delineated (Soft) . The GIM procedure indicated that there was a 
significant differencse in the mean scores for the work values of Esthetics, 
Ind^)endence, Way of life, and Prestige. 

When the faculty loegnADers are classified as Life or Non-life, only one 
work value. Esthetics, was found to be significantly different between the two 

Ihe Pure-i^lied oowparisai provided the greatest number of significantly 
different work values. Bie applied disciplines scored Management, 
Achievement, Scpervisory Relations, Prestige, Variety, and Altruism as 
significantly loore iinportant than did the Pare discipline faculty members. 

As the seccaid step in analyzing the difference between faculty teaching 
disciplines, facully loeaonbers were placed in one of ei^t categories fonned by 
the three diroensicxis of Hard-Soft, life-Nonlife, and Pure-Applied. These 
categories are Hard-Nonlife-Pure (HNP) , Hard-Nonlife-i^lied (HNA) , Hard-Life- 
Pure (HIP), Hard-life-Applied (HIA), Soft-Nonlife-Pure (SNP) , Soft-Nonlife- 
Applied (SNA) , Soft-Iife-Pure (SIP) , and Sc^-Life-i^lied (SIA) . Since there 
were more than two groi?)s being carpared, TUtey^s specific catparison test was 
used to determine if there were significant differences between individual 
grtx^xs. Ihere were significant differences found between the groips* scores 
for the work valiies of Management (p= 0.0016) , Achievement (p= 0.0016) , 
Surrouiidings (pF= 0.0033), Security (p= 0.0249), Esthetics (p= 0.0001), 
Prestige (p= 0.0169), Ind^)endenoe (p= 0.0113), and Altruism (p= 0.0360). The 
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results of the Tukey Tests are presented in Table IV for those work values 
that had significant differences in more than two means. The Tukey Test 
indicated a significant difference (p= 0.05) between the SIP faculty and SIA 
faculty even though the GIM procedure indicated no significant difference (p= 
0.0607). 

The Soft-Iife-i^lied faculty (primarily education) score highest on the 
work valiae of Management and were significantly different from the Hard- 
NOTlife-Pure faculty (math, physics, etc) and Soft-Life-Pure (psychology, 
sociology, etc) . Bie Soft-Life-Pure faculty, in turn, scored the work value 
of Achievement lower than the other faculty roenibers and significantly lower 
than Soft-Iife-i^lied, Soft-Nonlife-Applied (business) , and Soft-Nonlife-Pure 
(fine arts, philosophy, etc) . Soft-Life-Pure faculty scored Surroundings 
significantly less than did the Soft-Nonlife-Pure and the Soft-Life-;^lied 
faculty roenibers. The work value of Security was valued less by the Soft- 
Ncailife-Applied faculty than by other faculty members and this difference was 
significant when ccrpared to 'the Soft-Nonlife-Pure faculty. Uie Soft- 
Nailife-Pore faculty rated Esthetics significantly hi^ier than five of the 
other grxx5)s and produced the greatest differences between disciplines found 
in the study. Hie SNA faculty scored Esthetics low in relation to the other 
vrork values but still scored it significantly hi^er than the other faculty 
menters. 

Table V presents the work value scores for faculty meitibers when they are 
stratified by age. The GIM procedure produced only two work values which were 
significantly different: Ind^jendence (p = 0.0175) and Eoonardc Return (p = 
0.0362) . Ttie Tukey Test also indicated a significant difference (p = 0.05) 
between the 31-40 yeeir age group and the 41-50 age grcxp for the work value 
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Associates. In addition, the Hikey Test produced a significant difference 
between the 31-40 year groip and the 51-60 year grofcp for the work value 
Indq?ew3enoe and produced a significant difference between the 31-40 year 
group and the greater than 60 year grcxp for Eooncmic Return. 

Die GUM procedure produced only one significant difference between 
faculty when they were classified according to years as a faculty laeniber 
(Table V) . Bie Hikey Test reflected that faculty members with irore than 20 
years tenure valued Esthetics significantly nore than those in the 16 to 20 
year groi?). Both grotps rated this work value either last or next to last 
aloig with the work value Manageaoaent. 

If we examine the woric va3,ues that are significantly different at the 
0.10 level, IndqpencSence and Variety become significant with the value of 
Ind^)endence increasing with years and Variety decreasing. 

When the faculty members are classified according to sex (Table VI) , the 
laean score for nine of the fifteen work valxaes are found to be significantly 
different. Ihe female faculty meaonbers had hi^er mean scores for the values 
Creativity^ Management, Achievement, Surroundings, Supervisory Ralations, Way 
of life. Variety, Altruism, and Intellectual Stimulation than the male faculty 
members. 

When the two sexes are occpared in each of the two types of colleges, it 
becomes £^3parent that there are more differences between the independent 
college se>^ than are found at the church-related colleges. In every case 
vdiere there is a significant difference, the female rat:es the work value as 
more important than her male counterpart. 
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AiiLticnal Findings 

m addition to the findings that are related to the hypotheses of the 
study, other findings are worthy of our examinatJ^on, When faculty inembers 
are classified according to the number of years as a faculty member at their 
present institutions (Table V) , the work values of Surroundings, Security, 
Esthetics, and Variety were significantly different. 

As a result of this study, it was found that: 

1. There is sufficient evidence to reject the null hypothesis that there is 
no difference between the work value orientations of church-related 
faculty and independent faculty. 

2. There is sufficient ovidenoe to reject the null hypothesis that there is 
no difference between faculty work value orientations in different 
teaching disciplines at liberal arts colleges. 

3. While there is not the magnitude of differcinces that we have found using 
other points of ccmrparison, there are significant differences between 
faculty that can be attributed to age; therefore we reject the null 
hypothesis that there is no significant difference between faculty work 
value orientations viien age is tised as an independent variable. 

4. There is not sufficient evidence that faculty ineiribers differ in work 
value orientations viien years as a faculty nveitiber is used as the 
independent variable; therefore we fail to reject the null hypothesis. 

5. There is sufficient evidence to reject the null hypothesis that there is 
no difference between faculty work value orientations ^en sex of the 
faculty ineniber is used as the independent variable. 

In addition, there were significant differences in the work value 
orientations of faculty laembers at snail liberal arts colleges when 
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considering years at the present institution* 
DISCUSSION 

When the work value nean scores for all of the faculty ineitibers in the 
sttdy are conobiried, the results closely parallel those of Dicken (1984) \itio 
found that "Across all variables, the work values held to be consistently 
important are Stpervisory Relations, Achievement, Way of life, Altruian, and 
Intellectual Stiitulation (p, 55) This stu^ would add Independence as well, 
Ohe faculty nertJDers in this study value what Neumann and Neumann (1983) call 
self-e35>ression values roach nore than valines ccaKseming work conditions. The 
one eaoj^Jticsi is the value of Way of life vAiich is a work conditions value. 

Differences in Types of Colleges 

It was found that faculty meanabers at dtiurch-related schools differ from 
faculty mEOtibers at independent colleges on certain work values. The roost 
significant differences are found in the value attached to Associates and 
Independence. The greater desire for association with fellcw workers by 
church-related faculty roeannbers could be influenced by the similarity of 
backgrounds, beliefs, and basic life style, The greater iirportance attached 
to Independence by the ind^)endent college faculty coincides with the ejq^ected 
findings in this area. Because of tiie issues of academic freedom (Ramm, 1963) 
and containment (Clark, 1985) in the church-related college, a faculty member 
who placed a hi^ inportaix^e on Independence would likely find the church- 
related college too restrictive. 

This finding should be of particular interest to an organization such as 
the Council of Ind^)endent Colleges which has member schools from both of 
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these grocps. These differenoes ocald perh^ influence any Council 
rexitraenaaticxiis cx^ncerning faculty enridnaent and development. The c^iurdi- 
related faculty poofcably va].ue aff iliaticai type activities inuch more than 
those faccGLty at ind^)raident colleges. Adndnistratore at the ind^)endent 
ooHege oould likely expect the faculty to resist any policy that would 
threat:en their independence. 

Ihe greater value attached to Altruism, Si?)ervisory Relations, and 
Manageaa»ent would possibly sugge^A that the cfcurch-reluted faculty would be 
inore receive to deai^ands placed on them by administrators sudi as increased 
teaching load and ocKinittee inHntoership. In addition, the greater value placed 
on Altruism would si?3port. the expected findings that chiardi-related faculty 
csonsider their teaching as a ministry. 

Ohe findings also indicate that there are many similarities in the work 
value orientation of the two groups. Such values are Variety, Creativity, 
Erestdge, Eoonomic Return, and Intellectnaal Stiimilation are given similar 
wei^t by both groups. 

Differenoes in Teaching Disciplines 

When the faculty is categorized as eitlier Pure or Applied, diere are five 
work values vffiich significantly differ at the p < 0.05 level. This would 
suggest that the Pure/i^lied grouping of faculty is appropriate for the small 
liberal arts college vAiich has added business, education, mass canraunications, 
and dtiher degree programs in an effort to meet the demands of the student vitio 
wants a degree that will lead to a job. 

Bie Applied faculty values Management, Aciiievement, Supervisory 
Relations, Prestige, and Variety more than the Pure faculty. One mi^t have 
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expecb&i the i^lied faculty natber to valxie Eoonondc Return more than his/her 
Pure counterpart because of a frequent connection with influstry* While this 
is not the case, there is a significant differance between the Soft-Nonlife- 
Applied (business) and Soft-Nonlife-Pure (fine arts, English, etc) on the inean 
score for Security. TTne SNA faculty possibly valiied it less becaiose of the 
deaoand for this faculty itettoer's discipline outside the academic setting. 
Biis increased possibility for itcbility could be reflected in this score. 

Differences Due to Age and 
Years as a Faculty Member 

This study found little difference in work value orientations that can be 
attributed to age or tenure as a faculty nember. An analysis of the findings 
Which did produce significant differences suggest that as faculty nvembers grow 
older, particularly between the ages of 31-40 and 41-50, they value Associates 
less. This could reflect self-confidence and a tendency toward self-reliance. 
Somewhat parallel to this is the significant increase in the iitiportance of the 
work value Independence between the 31-40 and 51-60 year groips. Ihis 
si?3ports the findings of Taylor and Ohocpson (1976) concerning relations with 
co-workers. The significant differenoe in Econcmic Returns is not found until 
the faculty laentoer exceeds 60 years of age, althcu^ there is a gradual 
decrease throu^ the years up to that time. Taylor and Thcaipson found no 
differenoe in desire for econctnic return that could be attributed to age, and 
our findings would partially si?3port that ip to the age group of over 60 
years. 

In suamary, faculty njenbers tend to value Associates less and 
Independence more as they grow older but do not seem to value Economic Return 
significantly less until they are over 60 years of age. 
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Mmiiustrators wcwld be vmwise to atteipt to motivate older faculty 
wenbers with additional pay and wuld be wiser to increase their ind^)endenoe, 
JBie literature suggests difference in preference for various cotibinatiOTS of 
benefits padokges for different age grxxps, but this stu^ does not indicate 
that. Security would be the work value irost likely to differentiate in the 
area of benefits, but the age grocps were very similar in their response t*^. 
this variable. Biere are even fewer differences in work valxie scores when 
tenure as a faculty meaoctoer is oOTsidered. 

Differences Due to Sex 

Ihe greatest differences between work value orientations were found viien 
the faculty meaprbers were divided by sex, There were nine work value scores 
which were significantly different, Ihe higher scores on the work values of 
Management, Aduevement, and Sipervisory Relations would suggest that the 
female faculty menber mic^t be more interested in advancement than the male 
faculty member. There is also the suggestiai of a greater intensity and 
determination on the part of the female menber. Vlhatever the reason, there 
are more dif ferexx:es between faculty maitoer work values when they are groi5)ed 
according to sex than with any other grouping. 

It is interesting to note that the greatest differences were between 
faculty meirbers at the iwJeperrient colleges. Ohis would seem to indicate that 
there are basic values and beliefs shared by faculty' members at church-related 
colleges that transcend the difference in sex. 
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Ihe iiqport2Ux:e attached to certain work val\ies by church-related college 
faculty and ind^endent college faculty dif fer. As a result, agencies or 
individuals concerned about faculty morale and satisfaction in these 
institutions should recognize the need for reward systeans vMch take these 
differeixjes into consideration. !Ihe differences in the importance attached to 
the work values of Associates, Indq)endence, and Altruism would surest that 
there are motivational options available to the administrators of cxie grocp 
which would be inappropriate or ineffective for the other. One can conclude 
frm this study that there is a distinctiveness that can be attached to the 
church-related college faculty. Ihe study suggests a greater closeness and 
sense of mission than is found at the indepeixJent college. At the same time, 
there seems to be a more sufcciissive attitude among facailty at the church- 
related college. 

Small college faculty in different teaching disciplines differ in the 
litportance attached to work values. Ihis is particularly true vAien the 
faculty is classified as either Pure or i^^lied. Althcugh these differences 
wuld be expected in the more ^)eciali2ed environment of the xmiversity, the 
small college administration often views the faculty as a honogeneous grocp. 
Ihe results of this study si?50rt the statements of authors who point out 
that, for a variety of reasras, individuals tend to place different value <xi 
various r^^ards (ClLark, 1985; Steers, 1984). As a result of these findings, 
attention should oe given to these differences when developing reward packages 
and faculty development programs. 

The older faculty members in small colleges value mc«ietary rewards less 
than the younger faculty mearfDers but value independence more. Biis would 
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suggest that the allying of the relatively less expensive intriJisic 
motivators cxxild increase the morale and satisfaction of the older faculty 
jaacber and that the g^test benefits of increased xnonetary rewards would be 
e)q)erienoed by the younger faculty meaibers.. 

Male and f ^roale faculty inesaDbers differ significantly in the iirportance 
placed on meaiy of the work values investigated, particularly at the 
independent college. Any att^;pt to iitprove morale and satisfaction shatLd 
taloB this into account. This study tends to inc??.ca1:e that v?0Ken value tqpward 
mobility and those things normally associated with a\ithority more than their 
male counterparts. 

Overall, the findings in this stuc^' si?jport the conclusion that faculty 
mentoers at the selected snail liberal arts colleger differ in the inportance 
attached to various work values. 

REXri<4ENDATICNS 

Those individuals who make decisions and reconmendations that affe^' both 
church- related colleges and independent colleges should understand that there 
are differences betweeri the basic work values of faculty meambers at these 
different institutions. Programs to improve faculty satisfaction and morale 
that affect both should be inpleroented locally i5i order to enhance success and 
acceptance. 

College Administrators in institzuticxis that are ejcperiencing the 
transi^^ion frxan purely liberal arts to more applied technical programs should 
ixnderstand that the new faculty members in applied fields may be motivated by 
different rewards than t±:a liberal arts faculty. 

Chief academic officers and de>artroent chairpersons should recognize that 
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as they add female faculty itenbears in incaneasing numbers, they will need to be 
sensitive and responsive to a different work valtae orientation. It is 
zecxinnended that edministrators enoourage feedback froa the female faculty 
menbers to ensure that needs are being set. 

Administrators at churdbi-related colleges could develop plans to 
capitalize on the valxae placed on Associates* This is a work value that would 
suggest satisfaction with activities, both formal and informal, that bring 
facility niGSifeers together. 

College administrators should be strai^t-f orward when interviewing 
pro^)ective faculty meaibers. Care should be taken to caramunicate the 
institution's policies and reward systems so that the faculty irember can 
decidb if there is congruence between \yhat is offered and &qpec±ed and his or 
her basic work valiies. 

This study found that the irportance attached to various work values in 
fg n«n liberal arts colleges differs and therefore the value attached to 
rewards will vary froa faculty ineao4)er to faculty inember. It should be 
rean(«tbered that the colleges in the stud/ were selected from institutions 
belcaiging to the Council of Independent Colleges, and v*iile they are 
representative of the small liberal arts college, care should be exercised 
when allying the results of this study to colleges beyond those chosen. 
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VKXK VAIDE EEEmcnONS 
(Super, 1970) 

Creativity* . • • A work value associated with work vMdi permits one to invent 

new things, design new products, or develop nei-; ideas* 
Manageaaaent* • • • A work value associated with work which permits one to plan and 

lay out woric for others to do* 
Achievearaent. • • A work value associated with work vMdi gives one a fe^^ing of 

aooaoplishiaent in doing a job well. 
Surroundings. . A work value associated with work v*uch is carried out vinder 

pleasant ocnditions - not too hot or too cold, noisy, dirty, 

etc. 

SipMvisory 

Relations A work valvie associated with work v4uc4i is carried out under a 

supervisor wIk> is fair and with whom one can get along. 
Way of Life. . . A work value associated with the kind of work that permits one 

to live the kind of life he chooses and to be the type of 

person he wishes to be. 
Security A work value associated with work which provides one with the 

certainty of having a job even in hard times. 
Associates. . • . A work value characterized by work vMch brings one into 

contact with fellow workers >4iaa he likes. 
Esthetics A work value inherent in work viiidbi permits one to make 

beautifiil things and to contribute beauty to the world. 
Prestige A work value associated with work v*udi gives one standing in 

the eyeS;pf others and evoikes respect. 
Ind^)endence. . A work v^ue aasociated with work vMcdi permits one to work in 

his own way, as fast or as slcwly as he wishes. 
Variety A work value associated with work that provides an opportunity 

to do different types of jcbs. 

Eccnondc 

Return A work value associated with work vAiich pays well and enables 

one to have the things he wants. 
Altrvdsm A work value present in work vftudi enables one to contribute to 

the welfare of others. 

Intellectual 

Stiitulation. . . A work value associated with work vMch provides c^Dportaonity 
for ind^)endent thinkir^ and for learning how and vAiy things 
work. 
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TABLE II 



clASSiFicanoN of disciplines into 

BIGIAN'S THREE DIMENSIONS 



Pure 



Hard 



Soft 



Non-Life 

t&theaaaatics 
Itiysics 
Chemistry 
Geology 



Life 

Plant Pathology 

Entoodology 

Biology 



Non-Life 

Mijisic 

Fine Arts 

Art 

Modem 

Languages 

Classics^ 

Speech Ocinm. 

Philosophy 

History 

Bible 

English 



Life 

Psychology 

Anthropology 

Geography 

Political 

Science 

History&Hiil 

of Education 
Social Wbrk 



A pplied 



Hard 



Soft 



Non-Life 



Life 



Non-Life 



Life 



Architecture 
Ocnpiuter 

Science 
Agricultural 

Engineerijig 
Civil 

Engineering 
Electrical 

Engineerii^ 
Mechanical 

Engineering 
Industrial 

EngineeriJig 
Oonstructibn 

Management 
Engineering 



Agrononoy 

Animal Science 

Horticulture 

Food Science 

Periodontics 

Oral Diagnosis 

Oral Surgery 

Pedontics 

Adult Dental Care 

Oral Dentistry 

Preventive Dentistry 

Endddcxitics 

Dental Hygiene 

Forestry 

Food & NutriticMi 

Veterinary Services 



Accounting 

Finance 

Management 

Marketing 

Textiles & 

Clothing 

EcQnondcs 

Journalism 

Law 



Educational 

Psychology 

Elementary 

Education 
Secondary 

Education 
Adult 

Education 
Educational 

Admin. 

Health, Ehys. 
Educ.Sc Pec. 
Education & 
Family Res. 
Ag. Education 
Industrial 
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TABLE in 
WORK VALUE MEAN SCORES 



Group, 



All Respondents 
353 



Church-Related Independent F 

Ratio 

215 128 



Hard 
84 



Soft F 

Ratio 

269 



Life Non-Life F 

Ratio 

145 208 



Pure Applied F 

Ratio 

233 120 



Creativity 

Hanagenent 

Achievement 

Surroundings 

Supervisory 
Relations 

Way of Life 

Security 

Associates 

esthetics 

Prestige 

Independence 

Variety 

Economic 
Return 

Altruism 

Intellectual 
Stimulation 



** p 



0.05 
0.01 
0.001 



11.89 
8.46 
12.47 
10.57 

12.41 
13.11 
10.06 
9.08 
8.37 
10.40 
12.57 
10.88 

11.03 
13.05 

12.39 



11.89 
8.70 
12.56 
10.65 

12.63 
13.07 
10.27 
10.17 
8.50 
10.41 
12.36 
10.88 

11.00 
13.25 

12.37 



11.89 
8.09 
12.33 
10.45 

12.07 
13.18 
9.74 
9.21 
8.17 
10.38 
12.90 
10.88 

11.07 
12.73 

12.44 



0.00 
6.71* 
1.38 
0.79 

5.79* 
0.35 
3.53 
20.35** 
0.90 
0.02 
7.80** 
0.00 

0.08 
6.23* 

0.14 



11.55 12.00 2.58 

8.23 8.54 1.28 

12.36 12.50 0.42 

10.70 10.53 0.42 

12.27 12.46 0.51 

12.67 13.25 7.40** 

9.70 10.17 2.13 

10.00 9.73 1.17 

7.25 8.73 14.94** 

9.92 10.55 5.61* 

12.04 12.74 10.04** 

10.75 10.93 0.39 

10.93 11.06 0.20 

12.92 13.09 0.48 

12.59 ^2.34 1.37 



11.99 11.82 0.52 

8.72 8.28 3.41 

12.36 12.54 0.88 

10.70 10.62 0.23 

12.42 12.40 0.01 

13.10 13.13 0.02 

10.11 10.02 0.10 
9.74 9.84 0.21 
7.70 8.84 11.70** 
10.42 10.39 0.02 
12.40 12.69 2.21 
11.07 10.76 1.68 

11.10 10.98 0.25 

12.98 13.09 0.28 

12.23 12.51 2.10 



11.89 11.88 0.00 

8.16 9.05 13.18** 

12.24 12.90 11.23** 
10.55 10.63 0.12 

12.25 12.73 4.08* 
13.07 13.20 0.46 
10.17 9.85 1.21 
9.78 9.83 0.04 
8.57 7.99 2.73 
10.23 10.73 4.36* 



12.60 
10.61 



12.51 0.21 
11.41 10.26** 



11.02 11.04 0.01 
12.90 13.33 3.78 

12.33 12.52 0.89 



F-tests are from ANOVAs. Full deta tables available from author. 
Mean scores can range from 3.0(low) to 15.0(high). 



SUMMARY OF TUKEY TESTS 



HEANS AND MEAN DIFFERENCES rOR THE WORK VALUE 
"MANAGEMENT** 



MEANS ANO MEAN DIFFERENCES FOR THE WORK VALUE 
••ACHIEVEMENT" 





HNP HNA HLP 
(7.58) (8.22) (8.31) 


HLA 
(9.33) 


SNP 
(8.A2) 


SNA 
(8.56) 


SLP 
(7.93) 


SLA 
(9.41) 


( 


HNP HNA HLP HLA SNP SNA SLP SLA 
12.24)(12.33)(11.94)(12.90)(12.55)(12.89)(11.62)(13.00) 


HNP 


0*64 0*73 


1.75 


0.85 


0.98 


0.35 


« 

1.83 


HNP 


0.10 0.30 0.67 


0.31 


0.65 


0.61 


0.76 


HNA 


0.09 


1.11 


0.20 


0.33 


0.30 


1.19 


HNA 


0.40 0.57 


0.22 


0.56 


0.71 


0.67 


HLP 




1.02 


0.11 


0.24 


0.39 


1.10 


HLP 


0.97 


0.61 


0.95 


0.32 


1.06 


HLA 






0.91 


0.78 


1.41 


0.07 


HLA 




0.36 


0.02 


1.28 


0.10 


SNP 








0.13 


0.50 


0.98 


SNP 






0.34 


0.93* 


0.45 


SNA 










0.63 


0.85 


SNA 








1.27* 


0.11 


SLP 












1.48* 


SLP 










1.38* 


SLA 














SLA 













MEANS ANO MEAN DIFFERENCES FOR THE WORK VALUE 
••ESTHETICS^* 

HNP HNA HLP HLA SNP SNA SLP SLA 
(6.81) (7.67) (7.31) (7.80) (9.88) (7.59) (7.06) (8.38) 



MEANS ANO MEAN DIFFERENCES FOR THE WORK VALUE 
••SURROUNDINGS** 

HNP HNA HIP HLA SNP SNA SLP SLA 
(10.62) (9.56)(11.19)(1D.95)(1D.82)(1D.17) (9.67)(1D.98) 



HNP 
HNA 
HLP 
HLA 
SNP 
SNA 
SLP 



0.86 0.51 0.99 3.08* 0.78 0.25 1.57 

0.35 0.13 2.22 0.08 0.61 0.71 

0.49 2.57* 0.28 0.25 1.07 

2.08 0.21 0.74 0.58 

2.30* 2.82* 1.51* 

0.53 0.79 
1.32 



SLA 
* P 



< .05 

Note: Each value in the body of the table represents the 
difference between the column and row values. 



HNP 
HNA 
HLP 
HLA 
SNP 
SNA 
SLP 
SLt. 



1.07 0.57 0.33 0.20 0.46 0.96 0.36 

1.63 1.40 1.27 0.61 0.11 1.43 

0.24 0.37 1.02 1.52 0.21 

0.13 0.79 1.29 0.03 

0.66 1.16* 0.16 

0.50 0.82 
1.32* 
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TABLE V 
WORK VALUE MEAN SCORES 



Group 



n « 



Age 

<30 30-40 41-50 51-60 >60 F 

Ratio 

11 101 139 73 29 



<4 
35 



Years as Faculty Member 
4-6 7-14 15-20 >20 



F 

Ratio 



54 



83 



80 



101 



Years at Present Institution 
<4 4-6 7-14 15-20 >20 F 

Ratio 

56 68 81 67 81 



Creativity 
Kanageinent 
Achievement 

'Surroundings 

Supervisory 
Relations 

Way of Life 

Security 

Associates 

Esthetl cs 

Prestige 

Independence 

Variety 

Economic 
Return 

Altruism 

Intel lectual 
Stimulation 



12.60 11.72 11.77 12.21 11.97 0.91 

9.27 8.53 8.41 8.56 7.93 0.87 

13.27 12.29 12.40 12.73 12.44 1.27 

10.63 10.39 10.36 10.95 11.24 2.02 

12.73 12.47 12.30 12.39 12.66 0.26 

13.55 13.23 12.98 13.01 13.45 0.81 

10.36 10.16 9.87 10.21 10.14 0.33 

10.09 10.22 9.50 9.65 10.00 2.18 

8.36 8.33 8.00 9.08 8.50 1.48 

11.27 10.52 10.46 10.36 9.45 2.00 

12.36 12.18 12.74 12.99 12.14 3.04* 

11.36 10.97 11.02 10.71 10.17 1.14 

11.00 11.48 11.00 10.90 9.90 2.60* 

13.82 13.18 12.88 13.15 12.83 0.95 

12.46 12.48 12.39 12.19 12.62 0.43 



11.51 11.67 12.10 11.95 11.92 0.57 

8.89 8.57 8.41 8.41 8.35 0.44 

12.57 12.19 12.53 12.33 12.65 0.78 

10.50 10.22 10.52 10.48 10.90 1.14 

12.74 12.15 12.59 12.14 12.51 0.93 

13.20 13.13 13.13 13.05 13.10 0.05 

10.09 9.33 10.26 10.05 10.30 1.39 

9.97 9.94 9.95 9.53 9.73 0.64 

7.86 8.19 8.26 7.74 9.24 3.10* 

10.77 10.70 10.66 10.13 10.11 1.62 

11.94 12.20 12.63 12.73 12.81 2.30 

10.66 11.35 11.20 10.88 10.47 1.98 

11.26 11.17 11.07 11.01 10.85 0.27 

13.23 13.00 13.14 12.85 13.08 0.34 

12.00 12.54 12.47 12.40 12.39 0.58 



11.70 12.1? 11.70 11.96 11.95 0.47 

8.91 8.74 8.31 8.30 8.22 1.27 

12.43 12.31 12.38 12.42 12.76 0.74 

10.33 10.15 10.58 10.48 11.17 2.84* 



12.67 12.28 12.30 12.11 12.70 1.07 

13. '»8 13.03 12.84 13.21 13.33 0.93 

10.04 9.27 10.07 10.15 10.65 2.66* 

9.93 9.94 9.69 9.46 9.96 0.83 

7.79 7.82 8.08 8.46 9.51 4.02** 

10.75 10.79 10.38 9.99 10.19 1.76 

12.16 12.46 12.57 12.90 12.68 1.44 

10.82 11.66 10.96 10.87 10.20 4.05** 

11.07 11.12 11.04 11.14 10.83 0.21 

13.07 13.00 13.09 12.78 13.25 0.55 

12.04 12.85 12.25 12.61 12.22 2.41* 



* p < 0.05 
** p < 0.01 



F-tests are from ANOVAs. Full data tables available from author. 
Mean scores can range from 3.0(lou) to 15.0(h1gh). 
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Group 



TABLE VI 

WORK VALUE MEAN SCORES BY ScX OF 
FACULTY HEHBER 



All Respondents 
Male Female F Ratio 
240 113 



Church*Related 
Male Female F Ratio 
141 74 



Independent 
Hale Female F Ratio 
99 39 



Creativity 
Hanagement 

Achievement 

Surroundinot 

Supervisory 
Relations 

Way of Life 

Security 

Associates 

(VTthetics 

^nistioe 

Independence 

Variety 

Economic 
Return 

Altruism 

Intellectual 
Stimulation 



11.64 12.41 

S.16 9.08 

12.27 12.88 

10.32 11.11 

12.17 12.93 

12.92 13.52 

10.03 10.12 

9.69 10.03 

8.33 8.45 

10.33 10.56 
12.54 12.64 
10.71 11.26 



9.38*^ 
13.30*** 

9.52** 
12.27*** 

10.14** 
9.03** 
0.08 
2.25 
0.11 
0.88 
0.24 
4.66* 



11.05 10.98 0.06 
12.85 n.45 7.35** 



11.70 12.30 

8.50 9.10 

12.40 12.80 

10.40 11.10 

12.50 13.00 

12.80 13.50 

10.30 10.10 

10.20 10.20 

8.60 8.30 

10.50 10.30 

12.30 12.50 

10.70 11.30 



4.57* 
4.38* 
2.00 
5.16* 

2.89 

6.99** 

0.35 

0.01 

0.30 

0.43 

0.26 

4.57* 



12.27 12.66 



4.01* 



13.20 13.40 0.77 
13.20 13.40 0.83 

12.30 12.50 0.92 



11.60 12.60 

7.70 9.00 

12.00 13.10 

10.20 11.20 

11.80 12.90 

13.00 13.50 



9.6" 
9.00 
8.00 



10.10 
9.80 
8.70 



10.10 11.10 
12.80 13.00 
10.80 11.20 



5.08* 
9.04** 
9.55** 
7.09** 

7.45** 

2.37 

1.02 

4.02* 

1.35 

3.94* 

0.19 

0.69 



11 .00 11.30 0.48 
12.40 13.50 e.39** 

12.20 13.00 3.95* 



0.05 
0.01 
0.001 

F*tests are from ANOVAs. Full data tables available from author. 
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